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had availed so little, he may have thought it would "be
well to try whether he could not force his services and
his policy on the king and queen by exciting their
alarm.

The speech on the flags, said La Marck, was bad
enough, but that spoken in the Assembly after the sack
of the house of the Marshal de Castries was worse.
Malouet had occupied the tribune with the intention
of denouncing the violence of the mob and the pusillani-
mous or criminal acquiescence of Bailly and Lafayette.
He gave way to Mirabeau, who assured him that he was
going to speak in the same sense and that he would be
listened to with more patience. He either deliberately
deceived Malouet, or, as he asserted, was stung by the
jeers and insults of the Eight into blessing what he had
intended to curse. Not only did he find excuses for the
rioters: he praised their loyalty and magnanimous
chivalry for preserving a portrait of their king with
reverent care, and for showing, while in the act of
wrecking her house, the most tender solicitude and
affectionate consideration for the aged Madame de
Castries. A striking instance of reckless improvisation.
The Duchess of Castries, as many among his audience
must have known, was in Switzerland; and Mirabeau
was probably as ignorant as we are whether there was
or was not a portrait of Lewis XYI. in her drawing-room,

The speech on the issue of assignats had been regarded
as the first pledge of Mirabeau's reconciliation with the
Jacobins. He had now given further proof of his
sincerity, and his popularity among the revolutionists
was greater than it had ever been before. When he
appeared in 'public, the " dauntless asserter of liberty "